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The real importance of Simon de Montfort lies in the fact that
his temporary triumph over the Crown was the first example
of one of the most permanent factors in English, and therefore
in world, history: our strange periodical revulsions from con-
tinental policies and commitments. This revulsion was shared
by the barons, to whom the necessary feudal levies were a heavy
expenditure; by the clergy, to whom the new papal policy
meant tithes to Rome and foreign appointments to the great
sees; and by the rising power of the towns, to whom foreign
wars meant loss of trade. The sudden desertion of Henry III
by all the ruling class under Simon was the first political land-
slide in our history. It was quickly repented, and the monarchy
was restored; but the new king, Edward I, used the papal
support not to make war on France, but to consolidate his hold
on Scotland and Wales. In his long and noble reign England,
freed for a time from civil and foreign war, knew the greatness
of the thirteenth century.

It is hard in this age of unsatisfied desires to recapture the
atmosphere of a century of fulfilment. The faith of the
thirteenth century was not our faith; the belief in God had not
then given place to the belief in man as the mainspring of human
hopes. Its economy was not ours. The means of production
were, as compared with to-day, ludicrously poor, but on the
other hand they were in the hands of the many, not of the few.
Even its politics were different, for the taxpayer was still a free
agent with an effective right to decide the limits of his con-
tribution. There was an appetite for learning unequalled
before or since. In England alone there were over ten thousand
university students, none of them enjoying the disadvantages of
a sound commercial education.1 The great cathedrals were
built or building, and the*glories of Gothic sculpture were
rivalling in that field, for the first and last time, the highest
achievements of Athens in her prime.

The same age saw the first beginnings of the European
universities, and the beginnings of natural science. These
achievements had been rivalled, though not surpassed, by the
great classical civilization; but then it wa$ only a superstructure

/But in 1209 a large number of students migrated from Oxford to
Cambridge.